THE  INCOMPARABLE

taining the Metropolitan. Awed by the stately, bearded church-
man, I kissed her hand and turned to leave.

"Oh, no, you stay!" she commanded. I stayed, and she charmed
the Metropolitan right out of the door.

"Well, Hurokchik, what shall we do tonight?"

We rode in the park. It was an April night, brisk, but with a
tantalizing scent of spring in the air. We rode about twenty-nine
dollars' worth.

When I took her home, Dandre was sitting glumly alone.

"Where were you tramps all night?" he demanded.

She turned his anger aside by simply ignoring it "It was a good
performance," she said, innocently casual. "I think we made a
nice sum of money for the Church."

Knowing her hunger, and not infrequently her despair, I found
it all the more tragic that a heartless fate should have bound her
for life to Dandre. Whatever the romantic attachment she might
have felt for him when she was a young untried ballerina and he
a gallant admirer in St. Petersburg, it had long vanished when I
knew her. He was coldly correct, with a stubborn concern foi
minutiae. Even while she admitted the usefulness of this virtue,
she found it a constant irritant. The rigid conservatism of his class
possessed him to the point where nothing new, no change of any
kind was desirable, or indeed possible to him. When she talked
with yearning of going back to Russia, when she grew eager and
animated over news of the progress of the Soviets, his fleshy face
turned stonily pale. He wanted none of it.

At first the drama of his disgrace for her sake was enough to
bind her to him. Later he became so necessary to her career that
she could not imagine continuing without him. In his mind alone
were recorded the thousand details of management; in his hands
the solution of the thousand little problems of the company, the
tours, the finances.

Once, indeed, he left her. It was during her second season with
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